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1866--TWENTY-ONE YEARS.--1887. 

The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, with this number, enters 
upon its twenty-second volume. It has completed 
It has reached its ma- 
jority healthy, exuberant and full of vigor. 

There are few trade periodicals anywhere which have 
existed so long. There are none in this vicinity devoted 


twenty-one years of existence. 


to the interests of the typographic art which were in 
existence when the CIRCULAR entered the field. Those 
of our cotemporaries which have survived from the 
time when the CiRcULAR first became a candidate for 
public favor can now be easily counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 

It is a long, long record that we look back upon, and 
the interval has been one of progress in every depart- 
ment of the typographic art. In 1866 the most far- 
sighted and sagacious of printers could not have looked 
forward to such mighty development and expansion as 
has characterized the craft, the trade and its methods. 
It has been an era of invention and improvement such 
as the world never before saw, and there are signs 
that in the next twenty-one years the advance will be 
equally as great. 

The CrrcuLaR has in that time noted every move- 
ment of interest in the typographic world. It is proud 
of the fact that it has had no small share in the work 
of contributing to the spread and growth of the print- 
ing art. As a practical organ of opinion and comment 
we have endeavored to keep abreast of the times, to 
give an impetus to the spirit of progress and improve- 
ment, and to advance the solid and material interests of 
the printer, the publisher and the journalist. 

It will be the aim of the CrrcuLAR to be a prac- 
tical journal for practical men, and a medium through 
which every one interested in the printing trade can 
communicate with each other, and it is with satisfaction 
that we look back on our record of twenty-one years. 





“HISTORIC PRINTING TYPES.” 

A lecture with the above title, read before the Grolier 
Club, of New York, January 25, 1885, by Theodore L, 
DeVinne, has been added to, and, with new illustra- 
tions, embodied in an elegant octavo volume of one 
hundred and twelve pages. In this small compass Mr. 
DeVinne has given a brief, compact, but complete 
sketch of the various book-printing types which became 
historic by reason of the name and fame of the de- 
signers, or from causes peculiar to the age or the coun- 
try in which the originators lived. Beginning with the 
celebrated forty-two-line Bible of 1456, which “stands 
like a monument at the great turn between the old and 
the new method of manufacture,” fac-similes are given 
of the types used by Gutenberg, Fust and Scheeffer; of 
Sweinheym and Pannartz, 1465; Ulrich Hahn, 1468; 
John and Vindelin de Spira, 1469; Ulrich Gehring, 
1470; Nicholas Jenson, 1470; Aldus Manutius, 1502; 
Geofroy Tory, 1526; Nicholas Granjon, 1556; of Gara- 
mond, Van Dijck, Elzevir, Bodoni, Brito, Didot, Four- 
nier, Caxton, Moxon, Caslon, and Baskerville, down to 
the latest productions of our modern type founders. 

Fascinating in the extreme, to the printer, is this 
connected history of the noble art, with its photographic 
illustrations and superb printing. His heart imbued 
with an enthusiastic love of the subject, and a learning 
and culture equal to any demands required by it, Mr. 
DeVinne’s lecture is a model of brevity and clearness. 
It bears within itself the unmistakable evidences of im- 
partial investigation and patient research which clothe 
it with authority, and which will make its learned 
author the acknowledged standard in typographic lite- 
rature. 

DeVinne’s book is printed in broad-face “ Roman” 
letter, which the author prefers to any other for all 
standard works. “It is with types as with dress,” says 
DeVinne; “ at proper times a man may wear any style 
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of dress that pleases his fancy, but when he appears in 
evening society it must be in the conventional suit. 
There is no appeal.” He considers the Roman letter, 
although not free from fault, as practically unalterable, 
and deservedly compliments the modern type founder. 
“Types were never made as well as they are made now. 
Drawing was never so correct. Cutting was never so 
deep and clean, nor even lining so true. 
types were never before made so solid, so uniform, so 
exact.” 

lhe paper, the composition and presswork, the broad 
margins and copious side-notes, render “‘ Historic Print- 
ing Types” a model of elegant bookwork, and worthy 
of the “ DeVinne Press,” from which it emanates. 

pes 
THE GREAT PRINTER. 

We have read with some interest the reprint of a 
communication to the old Saturday Evening Post, of this 
city, urging the erection of a monument in Philadel- 
It has 
been reproduced in the Southern Trade Gazette, and is 


phia to the memory of Benjamin Franklin. 
dated at Cincinnati in 1858. The writer urges that the 
monument should be erected over the remains of the 
great philosopher in the graveyard of Christ Church, 
at Fifth and Arch Streets. 

It is now thirty-four years since the communication 
was written, and the grave is as unmarked now as it 
was then. Save the opening of an aperture in the wall 
of the old graveyard, which enables the passer-by to 
obtain a better view of the tombstone, nothing has been 
done to commemorate the spot where his ashes repose. 
Indeed, it is not venturing too much to say that there 
are thousands of people who daily pass this corner 
without being aware of the fact that the dust of the 
most illustrious American of the last century, save 
Washington, lies almost beneath their feet. 

Che city of Philadelphia, in which the greater part 
of his active career was passed, and which owed so 
much of its early development to his thought and en- 
It cer- 
tainly is not creditable to our patriotic spirit that we 


terprise, has never done justice to his memory. 
have permitted his grave to be neglected. Many years 
ago, When the old Philadelphia Library was erected on 
Fifth Street, a statue of Franklin was placed in a niche 
wall of the When George W. 
Childs purchased the present Ledger building he caused 


in the front edifice. 


a statue of the great printer to be placed on the corner of 


the second story. Beyond these two memorials there 
is nothing conspicuous in the way of a statue or monu- 
ment to show that Franklin is remembered—nothing 
which may be said to represent the public in general. 

We know that it has of late become the fashion in 
belittle Franklin. There some 
writers who of late have been active in endeavoring to 
point out blemishes in his character. Indeed, we fear 


some circles to are 


The bodies of 








that much of that old-fashioned admiration which was 
once felt for him has of late years passed away. There 
was a time when his life was an incentive to our young 
men; when they adopted his maxims in business, and 
when they regarded him as an exemplar of the race of 
self-made «nen. It is not altogether a good sign that 
the present generation has in some degree forgotten him. 

But, however much literary critics may disparage 
him, there is one fraternity which should not now per- 
mit his illustrious career to be forgotten—the printers. 
There is no follower of the typographic art who cannot 
make himself a better man by studying the life of the 
workingman who made the name of printer respected 
when printers were much less thought of than they are 
to-day. To every beginner in our craft we would com- 
mend the life of this great man as a book which should 
be read and re-read. It will cure the workingman of 
to-day of many false notions of labor and _ social 
economy. We believe that there would be much less 
trouble than there now is between employers and em- 
ployés if the autobiography of Franklin should be as 
much read as it was in the last two generations. 

We have been led to these thoughts by the reading of 


the appeal which we have mentioned above. That 
appeal holds as good in 1887 as it did in 1853. We 


should, indeed, like to see the time when a statue of 
the great printer, philosopher and statesman, worthy of 
his grand career and his noble deeds, shall stand in the 
splendid plaza which surrounds the new public build- 
ings of our city. Franklin was pre-eminently our first 
great citizen, and no greater has succeeded him, and, in 
that place, a statue to him would be a just emblem of 
civic pride. 
a 

THE country press throughout Pennsylvania is show- 
ing remarkable vitality and progress. Every year wit- 
nesses a step forward in the march of improvement. 
The CrrcuLAr’s exchanges in the State are to-day 


better papers than they have ever been. There are 


journals in our inland towns which compare favor- 


ably with the dailies of the great cities not only in 
typographic appearance, but in the excellence of the 
writing done for them. 
ee 

Ir is said that the aggregate circulation of the morn- 
ing newspapers in New York City is one-half more 
than it was three years ago, and it might be said that 
The 


competition has never been keener and sharper than it 


their size has been correspondingly increased. 


is to-day, and the more it goes on the greater seems to 
be the number of newspaper readers. 
a 
A SHORT time since a piece of music was printed in 
London, on a fast rotary web machine, at the rate of ten 


thousand an hour. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF JOURNALISTS. 


There has been much interest felt by journalists and 
publishers in Philadelphia over a charge which has 
been brought against a city editor to the effect that he 
had accepted money for the publication of news con- 
cerning the gambling interests. The accused editor is 
a gentleman whose excellent character will preserve 
him from criticism until a judicial tribunal has passed 
upon the facts in the suit for libel which he has brought 
in order to settle the question of his guilt. 

We hope, for the sake of good journalism, that he 
will be able to fully exculpate himself. The charge is 
of a kind which has seldom been brought against Phila- 
delphia journalists. No class of professional men, in 
this respect, have maintained a higher reputation for 
integrity than the newspaper men of this city. It is to 
their credit that, in the face of many temptations, they 
have done their duty to the public. There have been 
exceptions, but they have been comparatively few. 

There has never been a time when the writers for the 
press have had a more important relation to the general 
public than they hold to-day, and they cannot be too 


careful nor too scrupulous in serving the interests of 


true journalism. 


at eee ea 

WE note an exception to the bombast and extrava- 
gance with which statements of newspaper circulation 
are often made. It is to be found in the Reading (Pa.) 
Herald, whose circulation, it declares in a tabulated 
The Herald 
frankly and forcibly says, in an editorial which is 
charming and refreshing in its candor: 


daily statement, averages 3,100 a day. 


We are aware that it has not been usual for newspapers to 
disclose their circulation, but has too often been the rule to 
make extravagant claims, which brought the whole subject 
into ridicule. There has been a marked improvement in this 
respect, however, during the last few years, and the better 
class of papers are adopting the rule of frankly disclosing their 
circulation from day to day, and it has been found to work 
well for all concerned. 
this plan. 
travagant figure, but it is a very snug one all the same, and we 
are not ashamed of it. It may 
who have been dazzled by 


The Herald has determined to adopt 
[ts circulation does not run to any enormous or ex- 


possibly seem small to some 
extravagant claims that give no 
figures, but an ounce of fact is worth a pound of bluster and 
brag every day, and we have every confidence that our little 
ounce of fact will hit the mark. In accordance with this plan, 
hereafter the circulation of the Herald, from week to week, 
will be kept standing at the head of the editorial column. 

We cordially commend this plan to all newspapers. 
The Herald sets a good example. 

— 

THE Pall Mali Gazette declares that the British Gov- 
ernment ought to issue a “Government Gazette””—an 
official paper for the Crown’s officers. What an outery 
would be raised if it were to be proposed in this country 
that the Government at Washington should have an 
“organ” at the public expense ! 





THE GERMAN PRINTING OFFICE. 

The German Imperial Printing Office, at Berlin, em- 
ploys at present 95 artists and artists’ assistants, and 
the workmen, apprentices, boys and girls number 770. 
The amount of work turned out there in the interest of 
the Government is enormous. 
and Prussian 


The different German 
offices absorb in common 
printings about 120,000,000 sheets; the postoffice and 
telegraphs 12,000,000 sheets and 60,000,000 forms, cards, 
etc. The number of notes, etc., from the thousand- 
mark note down to the lowest-priced postage stamp, 


Government 


printed during the business year at the Imperial Office. 
amounted to 1,173,560,000, with a value of 2,059,900,000 
All the 
have to 
remain the whole day on the premises and take their 
meals there, for which purpose a kitchen has been 
established, where they get their food at 


marks, which gives 7,700,000 marks per diem. 


” 


people working in the “ value departments 


reasonable 
prices, the profits of which are every year distributed 
among the customers. 
ion 

Younae Mr. Blaine is reported to have retired from 
Pittsburgh journalism, which he entered a few weeks ago 
as areporter. It was declared that it was his intention 
to work his way upward from the bottom of the ladder, 
but he seems to have tired of the exacting and remorse- 
He is like a 


good many other young men who seem to imagine that 


less treadmill of daily newspaper work. 


journalism is an easy profession which can be mastered 
in a few months. There few newspaper 
which do not contain such beginners, and it is well 
for them when they learn early that there is no calling 
that of the thorough 
journalist. The newspaper man who succeeded without 


are offices 


which is more laborious than 


hard work has yet to be seen. 
pS Aeatilalnaie 
B. F. MEyYeErs, the editor of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot, has been appointed Postmaster of Harrisburg. 
We beg leave to send our congratulations to Editor 
Meyers, and to express our belief that the Harrisburg 
postoffice has fallen into capable hands. Postmaster 
Meyers has caused a bill to be introduced in the Legis- 
lature by which all newspapers are required to be sold 
to the public at the price printed on them by the pub- 
lishers. There 
ought to be a stop to the petty swindling and imposi- 
tion which is practiced in this way on the traveling 
public in railways and hotels, to the detriment of the 
publishers of newspapers. 


This is a commendable proposition. 


oe 
It may be truly observed that the busiest houses in 
the country are those which advertise the most, and no 
where does this apply more accurately than to the 
printing trade. 
advertisers. 


The busiest printers are the heaviest 
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PUBLIC PRINTER BENEDICT was confirmed by the 
United States Senate, at the close of its session, by a 
vote of 37 to 19. The ground of the opposition to him, 
which was led by Senators Manderson, Hawley and 
Evarts, was that he was not a “ practical printer.” His 
friends succeeded in convincing a majority of the Sen- 
ators that, if he had not served a regular apprentice- 
ship, he possessed executive capacity. This puts an end 
to a dispute which has been waged in Washington all 
through the Winter, and Mr. Benedict can now go 
ahead and justify the opinions of his supporters. 

icicles 

THEeopore L. DEVINNE gives expression to a hard 
common-sense opinion when he says: 

If a man finds himself in a trade overrun with boys and un- 
skilled workmen, who work at cheaper rates, his only remedy 
is to make himself superior to the boys in skill—to qualify 
himself to get higher wages. If he desires better prices, be 
must sell a better quality of labor. It commands a better 
price, and he can get itif he will but try to deserve it. But it 
is something he must do for himself; no trade union can do it 
for him. For the associated efforts of trade unions, or of co- 
operative societies, are of little value unless they are based on 
individual ability. The reform that the workman desires in 
the trade must begin with himself. 

sneee ai aciineanes 

THE editors in Pennsylvania are much interested to 
know whether the railroad companies will call in passes, 
according to the terms of the Inter-State Commerce 
Bill. Senator Cullom, the author of the bill, declares 
that the companies are not obliged to cut off the passes, 
and that they are still at liberty to issue them. It is 
more than likely that this clause in the bill will lead 
to litigation, as it is not likely that all the companies 
mean to carry it out exactly to the letter. 

-e- 

THE CIRCULAR observes with some surprise that a 
Chicago man who wanted a large job of printing done 
was obliged to send it East. We certainly are asto- 


- nished that the “ Garden City,” which has claimed, and 
justly too, to have taken high rank in the printing 


trade, should be subjected to this reflection. 
— 

How much the appetite for novel reading encourages 
the business of printing is shown in the fact, as is seen 
in recent statistics, that one out of every five: books 
published in England is a work of fiction. This is 
greater than the proportion in the United States. 


THERE is generally no man in a newspaper compos- 
ing room who is more of a nuisance than that printer 
who delights in being known as “the rusher,” but who 
usually accomplishes less in the long run than any 
other man in the office. 

iit 

BORDENTOWN, N. J., is to have a new evening paper 

called the Mercury. 





PHILADELPHIA POINTERS. 

TALcoT WILLIAMS is still an editorial writer on 
the Press. 

THE air is full of a fresh crop of journalistic rumors 
which, when run down, prove to have little in them. 

PRINTERS and publishers in Philadelphia report a 
fair condition of trade, but not the rush that some anticipated. 

Lippincott’s scheme of publishing a novel entire in 
each number of the magazine isa popular one and has done 
much to strengthen that periodical. 

THE annual election for officers of Philadelphia Ty- 
pographical Union No.2 was held March 19. The votes were 
counted at the Union rooms, 607 Walnut Street, and the follow- 
ing is the result: 

President—William H. Neilson. 

Vice-President—Francis Altemus. 

Recording Secretary—Eugene H. Madden 

Financial Secretary—Jacob Gliiser. 

Treasurer—Chas. Gelwicks. 

Doorkeeper—James A. Sawyer. 

Trustees—Owen A. Duffie, L. M. Myer, John Dardis. 

Delegates—William P. Heck, John J. Gallagher, Edward 8. 
Jones, David M. Pascoe. 

Election Officers —Judge, J. Franklin Cline. Clerks, Edwin 
Williamson, Robert J. Moore. Tellers, T. Hicks Griffith, Dallas 
Wentzell. 

Business Committee—-Newspaper offices—William C. Clark, 
John Matthews, Robert Matthewson, A. B. Foulke. Book and 
job offices, Charles Witfleld, Henry H. Savage, Louis Ficarotta, 
Frank Turner, Julius Herzog. 

ne 
THE PAY OF LONDON REPORTERS. 

A London letter says that the Zimes, as the leading 
paper, naturally takes very little “flim,” but pays one 
and a quarter pence per line for what it has, with one 
shilling as the minimum fora paragraph. The Stand- 
ard pays the same rate, with a minimum of two shil- 
lings. The Daily Telegraph and the Chronicle pay the 
traditional penny per line; the bare lines being paid 
for by the first, while the latter never gives less than a 
shilling per paragraph. The Daily News and Morning 
Post pay three half-pence, and the Morning Advertiser 
one penny and a third per line. Of the evening papers 
the Echo pays three half-pence, and the Globe a penny 
and a farthing, while the Pall Mall and St. James’ 
pay by merit for what little they use. The Central 
News and Press Association sometimes takes news from 
outsiders, and pays a minimum of five shillings. In 
nearly every case payment is made weekly on stated 
days. Asarule, the society papers pay better, but the 
liners who supply them are recruited from a higher 
class, and expect half a guinea for each paragraph of 
moderate length. 

-e- 
SoME people seem to think that the editor of a coun- 


try newspaper ought to be a sort of clown, and give 
open-air performances in the streets. In other words, 
he must be a regular boot-licker, beg every one he 
meets to take his little paper, play the hypocrite in a 
thousand ways, and live on wind.— Bazley ( Ga.) Banner. 
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SARTAIN ANNALS. 

Mr. John Sartain, the artist and critic, celebrated as 
the President of the Art Commission of the Centennial, 
and later as Chief of Department of Fine Arts of the 
American Exhibition in London, desired to publish the 
records of his illustrious family in the most artistic 
presswork that could be obtained in the United States. 
Happening to see some of the rare designs emanating 
from the mind of Mr.S. Reed Johnston, he became im- 
pressed with the fact that the culmination of his artistic 
dreams laid in this direction. Through correspondence 
his belief was strengthened, and soon the order was 
issued for the work to be done. The general idea was 
indicated, but the details were left entirely to Mr. 
Johnston’s fertil resources for accomplishment. In 


letters, during this correspondence, and on receipt of 


proofs, most flattering encomiums were bestowed upon 
Mr. Johnston for his originality, never-failing resources, 
and quaint artistic conceits adopted in formulating 
an unique volume. 
bounded. “T leave all to your superior 
taste;” and in regard to his estimate of previous work 
passing under his critical review: “I regard you as the 
Aldines of the day.” A verdict of this kind, pro- 
nounced by so eminent an art critic, adds materially to 
Mr. Johnston’s established reputation as the first de- 
signer in the land for artistic combinations of types. A 
short description of this book will prove interesting. 

The volume is seven by nine inches, encased in a 
rough cartridge paper protector. The book has forty 
separate leaves of plated enameled plain paper, cream 
tinted. These sheets are held together by a ribbon and 
protected by covers of Bristol board. The front page 
has an inch border on the top and left side, of invisible 
green, then a bronze line, followed by owltype in 
orange and olive, forming a triangle in the left-hand 
corner, upon which is inscribed 1847-1887, in antique 
numerals. Succeeding this is a maroon band, with 
‘“Sartain” in a monographic design—an original by 
Mr. Johnston. The lower right-hand space is filled in 
with owltype in a mixture of sombre colors. The re- 
verse cover has in the centre the “ Angel of Death,” on 
black outlined with silver, with silver bordering next 
the outside band of fawn color. 

The title-page in olive and peach, set in “ Morning 
Glory ” type, is an exquisite bit of originality. Then 
follows the letter text in form of communication, “To 
my grandchildren.” The heading and signature are in 
fac-simile of John Sartain’s clear, methodical chiro- 
graphy, surprising for its regularity and character, 
more surprising from a man past eighty years. Here 
let us remark that the type selected by Mr. Johnston 
especially for this book, both in the historical and 
tabular matter, is of a kind not usually seen in books. 
This type, blending with all the artistic accessories em- 


Mr. Sartain’s confidence was un- 
He says: 





ployed, forms a refreshing harmony, leaving nothing 
to be added or taken from the perfection of the book. 

The first tabular history has its title, “ Baptisms,” in 
Old English, on a square of peach-blossom, with a pearl- 
colored corner-piece with the family name inscribed. 

The second tabular title, ‘‘ Marriages,” 
color, the name in green. 

“ Burials ” constitutes the last title. This has been 
done in black and silver, with a purple corner for 
“ Sartain.” 


is in rose 


Each and every woodcut has been a matter of much 
thought with Mr. Johnston, and his special designs re- 
flect great credit upon his ability in this line. 

Following these tables is a page upon which appears 
a photo-engraving of John Sartain in full dress, with 
his breast covered with Masonic emblems and medals of 
the various commissions in the field of art in which he 
has served. 

Another page is devoted-to a pen sketch of John 
Sartain by George Richmond, from life, 1828. 

The last page has the owl and imprint of the house 
of Jos, Eichbaum & Co., with a corner of owltype in 
orange, placed within these covers at the request of Mr. 
Sartain. “The end” is in type, and underneath ap- 
pears “over leaf,’ and here is found the face and re- 
verse of the monument erected by Mr. Sartain for 
himself, inscribed fully, except the date of death, which 
is to be filled in. These last pages are not considered 
as belonging to the book, hence the over-leaf signal. 

Inadequately as we have made mention of this re- 
markable book, it cannot detract one iota from the 
meed of praise which Mr. Johnston deserves for his 
comprehensive execution of an artist’s idea—an idea 
he was loath to intrust to any one, save he who could 
grasp the subject so dear to the Sartain heart and give 
it a living artistic expression in a memorial volume 
which will be sacredly treasured by the Sartain family 
as long as a representative remains on earth. 

As a triumph of Pittsburgh typographic art, this 
book stands supreme, and we congratulate Mr. John- 
ston as one who has proved himself an able exponent 
of a lofty ambition.— Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph, 
March 10. 


“ce 


Ir I wanted to get good square judgment on some- 
thing I had done, I had rather go to a newspaper office 
for it than any other court of justice. I know the jus- 
tice of journals, their integrity and their purity of mo- 
tives. I know that they probe into men’s characters. 
No man whose character is pure need fear all the press 
in America. The way to be safe from so-called news- 
paper attacks is to bea Christian. The reporters are the 
best detective force in this country. They have brought 
more criminals to justice and punctured more shams 
than all agencies combined.— Rev. Sam Jones. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN EDITOR. 

An amusing passage occurs in a new novel, by Wm. 
Henry Bishop, called “Golden Justice.” It describes 
the character of an editor, and is intended to portray a 
certain type of Western journalism. Ives Wilson is 
the name of the fictitious character in the novelist’s 
imagination. “ He was,” says the author, “ regarded in 
some quarters whither his interference and powers of 
invective had been particularly directed, as a monster 
of ferocity; but, in reality, nobody was less ferocious 
than he. He would have shaken hands, the next mo- 
ment, with the most roundly abused of his opponents, 
had the human nature of the rest of the community 
been like his own. ‘Always have somebody to abuse ; 
hit hard, and hit all the time,’ said he; ‘have at least 
one new sensation every day; never back down; sup- 
port the paradox or the unexpected; people are sure to 
come around to you in time, and claim to be infallible,’ 
he concluded. ‘If you are going in for infallibility, 
why not earn it by avoiding the errors, instead of glory 
ing in them?’ suggested Barclay. ‘ And then, all this 
It sometimes seems 
as if a newspaper expected to flourish on everything a 


bragging—is it strictly necessary ? 


gentleman would not want to do.’ ‘Good!’ exclaimed 
Ives Wilson. ‘There's a point in that for our first- 
column paragraphs. But it’s clear you don’t speak 
from practical experience. Readers expect a journal to 
have a proper respect for itself, and there is nothing so 
fatal as backing down. Readers don’t want it; readers 
don’t understand it; they won’t have it. No, sir. The 
Index has stood more than one libel suit rather than 
back down, and it proposes to stand plenty more.’ ” 
ane eae 
AN ENGLISHMAN'’S OBJECTIONS. 

An English author thus objects to what he calls “ lib- 
erties” that were taken with his manuscript in this 

‘““T was quite prepared,” he says, “to have 
ail my wv's struck out of my honour (although to this 
day no university don at either Oxford or Cambridge 
would think of eliminating the euphonious little vowel); 
but the printer, or his devil, has struck an / out of my 
travellers, and turned all my cannots into can nots, and 
He ob- 
jects to this, even if Noah Webster be cited as an 
authority against him, holding that as no one nation 


country. 


has substituted s for the ¢ in all my defences.” 


can claim a monopoly of the English language, it is 
the «luty of scholars of all countries to preserve its 
purity and excellence by conservative methods. In 
reply, another correspondent makes some assertions 
that are possibly familiar to many of our readers, viz., 
that the Americans have “ preserved the English lan- 
guage in its purity and strength,” and that “the tongue 
spoken in the future will be American-English, which 
represents the language as it was in its force and beauty 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days.” 





A NEWSPAPER GOLD MINE. 

If you want “show,” combined with rapid money- 
making, says an exchange, you must see the office of the 
London Daily Telegraph, in Fleet Street. This paper 
was always attractive, and it has now reached such a 
pitch of prosperity as to enable it to practice an in- 
dependence. But it owes its success to the Levy- 
Lawsons, whose efforts 


” 


alone have made it worth 
$1,250,000 a year, although, when its present proprietor 
took it over from Colonel Sleigh, who started it in 1855, 
the advertisements in the first number amounted to no 
more than $2. Fifteen years later the advertisement 
money was estimated at $3,000 a day, and the circula- 
tion had gone up above 190,000 copies. To-day it is 
hardly possible to say what amount the advertisement 
columns daily bring in, but it has been stated that 
in one day the gross income from that source has ex- 
ceeded $8,000, while the sale of the 
falls below 220,000 and frequently tops 
million. 


papers rarely 
a quarter of a 
In a slack season more than 2,000 advertise 
ments are daily received; but during the parliamentary 
session, once, and sometimes twice a week, the journal 
is enlarged to twelve pages, and the total number of 
advertisements published raised to nearly 5,000. In 
order to deal with this mass of matter and stupendous 
circulation extensive composing and machine rooms 
are required. contains ten web 
perfecting machines, which generally run two hours 
each, turning out 12,000 copies each per hour. Besides 
these there are some smaller presses and a row of paper- 
dampers. As much paper as possible is made at the 
Daily Telegraph mills at Dartford, in Kent, and the 
profit on this item alone reaches $100,000 per annum. 
Out of their princely returns it is not to be wondered 
that the Lawsons can now and again make a dash into 
some expensive expedition. 


The machine room 


ane ‘ 

THE New York City Printer was paid as follows for 
work and materials for the “ City Record,”’ in 1886, and 
made bids as follows for 1887: 


1886. 1887. 
Paper, per ream, $9 00 $7 50 
Composition, Ordinary Matter, per 1000 ems, jv 75 
Ten Days’ Standing Matter, ™ 15 12 
Over Ten Days’ Standing Matter, = 15 12 
Tabular Work, bs ie 120 17 
Composition, Registry of Voters, nf 130 140 
Alterations, per hour, 75 75 
Presswork, pertoken, 75 80 


eee tek as 

THE Publishers’ Circular, of London, says that the 
publication of books in Great Britain was 3,984 in 1886, 
as against 4,307 in 1885 and 4,832 in 1884, In the de- 
partment of fiction, the figures for 1884 were 408, and 
for 1886, 755. As opposed to this increase, there has 
been a remarkable falling off in poetry—179 in 1884 
and 60 in 1886. 
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A WONDERFUL WORK. 
A most extensive work is now being published in 
China, the giant cyclopedia “ T’u-shu-tschi-tsch’eng,” 


comprising in 5,020 volumes all the chief works of 


Chinese literature. The 5,020 volumes contain 426,204 
leaves, each leaf has eighteen columns, and each column 
twenty types or words, giving in all 152,433,440 words; 
but as there are many divisions and subdivisions, titles, 
etc., a considerable number of words must be deducted, 
but making all allowances, there still remain more than 
a hundred million words. The work has been printed 
under the government of Kien-lung, but only one hun- 
dred copies were struck off, of which the Imperial 
Princes, the Minister of State, and the officials watch- 
ing the printing got one copy each, the rest being pre- 
served in the Imperial Library. Seven more copies 
were given to three National libraries and to four great 
families, but these were lost during the Taiping revolu- 
tion. One copy, printed on white paper, was sold for 
$10,000 ; another, on bamboo paper, for $7,500 to a 


Chinese firm, which is now printing a new edition of 


the cyclopeedia from photo-lithographic reproductions 
of the original text, and promises to finish the whole 
work within three years. A copy of the new edition 
will sell for $450, the subscription price. —. 
mre 
MAKING-UP. 

Making-up is the operation of dividing matter into 
pages. The compositor who makes-up should possess a 
knowledge of case-work in all its details, and should 
thoroughly understand the manner in which the various 
parts of a work are arranged for press. Before making 
up, he should consider well any peculiarities there may 
be, in order to insure uniformity in whiting out. To 
assist him in this he should obtain a proof of the mat- 
ter composed, from which to form an idea of the best 
plan to be followed. After arriving at a conclusion on 
this point, he should compose the headlines and blanks 
and have them ready for use. He should then count 
off the number of lines to be contained in a page, and 
cut a gauge to serve as a standard of the length of the 
pages for the rest of the work. 

To protect the matter, a blank line, of the same size 
of type as the text, should be placed at the foot of each 
page. The practice of measuring a page by placing 
the gauge on the ledge of the galley at the beginning 
of the lines, instead of at the off side of the matter, is 
objectionable, as by this method the matter is not 
pressed up from the bottom of the page, as it ought to 
be, and consequently the correct measurement of the 
page is not obtained. All the pages must be of exactly 
the same length, otherwise the form will not lift after 
it is locked up, and the pressman will have much diffi- 
culty in registering the sheet. The first line of a para- 
graph may end a page, but the last line of a paragraph 





must never begin one. 
should be tied up. To do this properly, the compositor 
should first place the cord at the end of the blank line 
at the bottom of the page; the cord should be passed 


As each page is gauged it 


three times around the page, drawing it tight at the end 
of the headline at each turn; then, with a composing 
rule, the cord should be made fast by pushing a noose 
between the cord and the type at the end of the bottom 
line of the page, leaving an end sufliciently long to 
facilitate the untying of the page after the furniture 
has been placed around it.—<Séationer and Printer. 
wlleas 
TWO ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The one accomplishment which every printer should 
How “ tedious 
and tasteless the hours” in an office where the cheerful, 
refining, soul-elevating oath does not incessantly tickle 
tympanum and keep the murky atmosphere tinged 
with blue! If a line is pied, swear; if an error is 
made, swear ; if the mallet falls on a sore toe, SWEAR 
—a long string of sulphurous oaths will, no doubt, 
make the “ pi” sort itself, correct an error beautifully, 
and strike terror to the gnarly heart of the depraved 
mallet. Swearing vests a man with such dignity and 
importance in the eyes of his fellows, and gives all who 
hear his interlarded conversation such a high opinion 
of him! 


possess and practice is that of swearing. 


True, every oath degrades a man, lowers his 
moral nature, scorches his soul, and leads him away 
from the nobility and purity of true manhood; but 
“nobility ” and “ purity ’”—what are they but exploded 
chimeras of church-ridden ancestors? It is only the 
little, cowardly, white-livered fellows who daren’t swear; 
so let every man demonstrate his manhood and inde- 
pendence by all the sulphuretted language he can 
invent. 

Of course every printer should use tobacco, nor have 
any care about being cleanly in its use. It adds so 
much to an office to have sweet little puddles of spit in 
the alleys and ponds of filth all over the room, nasty 
quids under the frames and stinking old pipes in every 
nook. When ladies come to visit the office, it pleases 
them to drag their skirts over filthy floors; and the 
proprietor is so grateful to the men who make his office 
a place out of which a decent hog would walk in dis- 
gust. Ha! ha! What a ridiculous 
question! Of course not! What are the floor, the stove, 
the waste basket and the quad boxes for, if not for 
salival accommodation ?—Vlerbert L. Baker, 


Use a spittoon? 


aoe 

AN Egyptian papyrus forty-two feet long has been 
received at the Sage Library, New Brunswick, N. J. 
It bears evidence of having been written about 1200 
B. C., and is pronounced to be more complete than the 
celebrated Turin papyrus. 











A CONUNDRUM. 
* Conundrum! Guess it if you can, 
And tell me, John, the answer 
W herein a clumsy printer man 
Is like an honest dancer?”’ 


“T bave it, Jane!" “ You haven't, though, 
I'd make a dozen bets.” 

“One of them sets the forms, you know, 
The other forms the sets.”’ 


“Sharp answer, dear, but not the one 
Wrought by my mental caper 
One of them pays the piper, John, 
The other pies the paper!” 
ee ey _ 
JOURNALISM IN INDIA. 

Although journalism in India is still in the infant 
stage of its existence, it already exhibits some of the 
chief characteristics of a healthy and vigorous man- 
hood. So rapid, indeed, has been its growth and ad- 
vance, that whereas, a few years ago, an Indian journal 
was a thing miserable to behold and painful to read, 
to-day, having regard to local circumstances and con- 
ditions of production, it need not shrink from a 
comparison, in all that constitutes a newspaper as a 
chronicle of the world’s doings, thoughts and feelings, 
with the best representatives of the English press. 

The English papers in India hold a very different 
position from those printed in the various vernaculars, 
Their circulation is much larger, and they have great 
influence not only with Europeans but with natives. 
rhe leading English journals in India are the Bombay 
Gazette, and the Times of India, in Bombay ; the Pio- 
neer, at Allahabad, in the Northwest Provinces; the 
Englishman and the Indian Daily News, at Calcutta; 
the Civil and Military Gazette, at Lahore, in the Pun- 
jaub; and the Mai/ and the Times, in Madras. All 
these are papers of influence and consideration, the 
Government being as anxious to secure their support 
for any legislative project as the people are ready to de- 
fer to their opinions. But it must not be assumed that 
they are all held in the same consideration; those 
whose opinions are most esteemed being the Bombay 
Gazette, the Times of India, the Pioneer, and, in a lesser 
degree, the Englishman. The other papers are ad- 
mirable enough in their way, but their influence is 
confined within purely local limits. One of the curi- 
osities of journalism in India is the fact that the papers 
published at Calcutta, which at any rate is the nominal 
capital of the empire, have not been known to exercise 
any appreciable influence on the course of events in 
India, while, on the other hand, it is perfectly well un- 
derstood. that government policy has been frequently 
influenced, and in some cases perhaps moulded, by the 
pronouncements of the Bombay and the Allahabad 
journals, Not only are the Bombay and the Allahabad 
papers better printed and better got up, but there is a 
freshness about their intelligence, and vigor and origi- 
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nality about their comments, that the metropolitan 
papers cannot boast of.—British and Colonial Printer 


and Stationer. 
e@o— 


THE PROOF-READER. 

An “Old Printer,” in the Chicago Stationer and 

vinter, discourses sensibly on the subject of proof- 
reading. ‘“‘ Proof-readers,” he says, ‘‘usually have more 
or less to say about the ignorance, stupidity or incom- 
petency of compositors; for who has a better chance to 
observe these faults than they? Yet how many readers 
are ‘taking their own medicine,’ and endeavoring to 
The vast 
majority of them are content to throw all responsibility 


improve themselves in their own profession ? 


tor orthography, compound words, etc., upon the dic- 
tionary-makers; to get into a rut in punctuation and 
call it ‘the style of the office’ (reminding me that I 
once heard Dr. Holland speak of a certain class of 
physicians as those who gave ‘a particular name of a 
drug to a particular name of a disease’), and are gene- 
rally content with following precedents set by somebody 
else, unwilling to inquire into the why and the where- 
fore of what they do or should not do. While it must 
be admitted that the competent reader is not bound to 
give to every one who inquires an explanation of all 
the corrections he makes, he should be able to have for 
himself a reason for everything that he does. He 
should, if possible, read on principle and not hap- 
hazard. He should study the intricacies of compound 
words, of punctuation, of capitalization, etc., and en- 
deavor to systematize his work in this direction, not 
only for its beauty and correctness, but also in justice 
to the compositor, who, at best, has a hard time of it 
and small compensation, and also for the advantage 
and benefit of the employer.” 
e+ 
BOOKS FOR 1886. 

The number of titles in the list is 3,708. Of these 
fiction is represented by 482; religion by 471; educa- 
tion, 398; travels and description, 179; history, 123; 
biography, 115; poetry and drama, 127; art, 117, and 


juveniles, 514; the remainder being miscellaneous and 


new editions. But the most striking feature of this 
display of the publications during the year just gone is 
the immense number of titles entered under the head 
of various ‘“‘ Libraries,” in addition to the above list. 
Of these there are twenty-six, containing 1,551 volumes. 
In the 1,551 “ Library ” volumes all but 69 are fiction, 
while of the 3,708 of the general list only 482 are fic- 
tion. In the “Library ” list the greater and better part 
consists simply of pirated reprints of the latest and 
best English novels, and 508 volumes are devoted to 
“blood and thunder” or “Injun fighting” sensations 
furnished by native tatent. This is the first time in 
which a complete list of the latter class of publications 


has been issued,—Puper World, 
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THE STATE PRESS. 

Facts, of Williamsport, has suspended publication. 

Bloomsburg has a new daily. It is called the Tablet. 

The Columbia Herald is about to issue a daily edition. 

It is reported that a Democratic daily will be established in 
Johnstown. 

The Pittsburgh Post has changed from its blanket-sheet form 
to eight pages. 

“ Nellie Bly,” the bright Pittsburgh Dispatch correspondent, 
is going on the stage. 

The late John M. Laird’s two sons have assumed the manage- 
ment of the Greensburg Argus. 

It is said that Dr. Roberts, the millionaire, will retire from 
the proprietorship of the Meadville Tribune. 

It is said that A. P. Seilhamer, of the Gettysburg Public 
Opinion, will start another paper at that place. 

M. E. Sanders has retired from the Wyoming Valley Times, 
and has joined the staff of the Scranton Truth. 

Theodore Hart, editor of the Pittston Gazette, was married, 
recently, to Mrs. E. E. Davis, of Norwich, N. Y. 

John H. Dershuck, of the Hazleton Plain Speaker, has taken 
Wm. C. Dershuck, his brother, into partnership. 

A new paper has been established at Dushore, Sullivan County, 
under the title of the Sullivan Gazette. George Streby is edi- 
tor and proprietor. 

The Germantown (Philadelphia) Independent has issued a 
neat, compact, and well-compiled almanac. It is hignly cred- 
itable to its authors. 

The Pleasantville Commercial Record is a new paper in Ve- 
nango County. Harry C. Mapes is editor and publisher, and 
B. Corwin proprietor. It is issued semi-monthly. 

The charter of the “ Times Publishing Company,” of Bethle- 
hem, has been filed at Harrisburg. The capital stock is $40,000, 
full paid up, and is held by E. P. Wilbur and Robert H. Sayre, 
Sr., President and Vice-President of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road; Charles M. Dodson and George H. Myers, coal operators ; 
R. P. Linderman, President of the Lehigh Valley National 
Bank; R. H. Wilbur, Assistant Superintendent of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad; Gen. Wm. Emil Doster, Joseph A. Weaver, 
H. T. Frueauff, Wirt Mills, Joseph Zerwick, James Graham, 
Edw. Eberman, and John Weaver. Charles Dodson is presi- 
dent, H. T. Freuauff secretary, Joseph A. Weaver treasurer 
and manager, W. Wirt Mills chief editor. 

@- 


GENERAL GOSSIP. 


The New York World is to open offices in London and Paris. 





A new periodical, called the Negro-A merican, has been started 
in Boston. 

Emmons Blaine, like his brother J. G. B., Jr., has become a 
newspaper man. 

It is said that the New York Sun will begin the publication 
of an afternoon edition. 

The Omaha Herald has been purchased by a syndicate headed 
by Congressman McShane. 

The only dailies in Minneapolis, Minn.—the Tribune and the 
Journal—are conducted by one management. 

Compositors in Chicago will henceforth receive forty-six 
cents per thousand ems on morning papers and forty-one cents 
on evening papers. 

Captain W. J. Hilligas, editor of the Anderson (Ind.) Demo- 
crat, appointed to be chief of one of the divisions in the Pen- 
sion Bureau at Washington, at a $2,000 salary, will decline, for 
the reason, as he states, that he cannot afford to move his 
family to Washington for a two-years’ tenure of office. 





Thomas B. Connery, formerly managing editor of the New 
York Herald, has been contirmed by the Senate as Secretary of 
Legation at the City of Mexico. 

The property of the Cincinnati Sun, lately suspended, has 
been sold by the receiver to Col. A. C. Sands, of Kentucky, for 
$12,100, and he will probably resume its publication. 

A. K. Cutting, who thought that he was going to become a 
casus belli between this country and Mexico, not very long 
ago, is now engaged reading proof in the office of the Sedalia 
(Mo.) Bazoo, 

Major E. A. Burke, of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, has 
just been given an estate in Honduras that will make him one 
of the largest landed proprietors in the world. It is said to be 
one hundred and eighty miles long, and, as nearly as can be 
determined, one hundred miles wide. 

Colonel Pauli P. Means, an ex-member of the North Carolina 
Legislature and a prominent politician, entered the Times 
printing office at Concord, March 10, and cowhided John B. 
Sherrill, the editor. The difficulty grew out of publications 
made with regard to some local matters. 

Charles A. Williams, who lately underwent, in New York 
City, the remarkable but unsuccessful experiment of having 
a rabbit's eye transplanted to the socket of his own dead one, 
has written a humorous account of his experience, two col- 
umns and a half long, for the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, of 
which journal he is the city editor. 

Frank P. Bennett has retired from the managing editorship 
and the financial chair of the Boston Advertiser, and is about 
to begin the publication of a weekly newspaper, to be called 
the American Wool Reporter, which is to be published in Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia. Mr. Bennett has a wide 
knowledge on the subject of manufactures. 

A consent to mortgage the property and plant of the New 
York “ Star Printing Company” for $25,000 was filed February 
4. The papers were signed by William Dorsheimer, who owns 
two-thirds of the stock, and his action was based on a resolu- 
tion of the Board of Trustees. The mortgage is given to Wm, 
8. Andrews, to secure payment of five notes of $5,000 each. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston “ Transcript Company,” 
February 23, William Durant resigned the position of business 
manager, which he has held for many years, and Frederick B. 
Whitney was chosen to fill the vacancy. Mr. Durant was then 
appointed treasurer. Joseph E. Chamberlain, formerly of the 
Record, of that city, has been appointed associate editor of the 
Transcript. 

Cleveland, Ohio, dotes on postmasters who have been editors, 
and has just succeeded in installing Major W. W. Armstrong, 
of the Plain Dealer, as its sixth editorial postmaster. The first 
was Benjamin Andrews, of the Commercial Intelligencer, in 
1842. The second was T. P. Spencer, of the Advertiser, in 1845. 
Number three was J. W. Gray, of the Plain Dealer, in 1858. 
Number four was Edwin Cowles, of the Leader, in 1861, and the 
fifth was his successor, George A. Benedict, in 1865. 

-e- 


FOREIGN JOTTINGS. 

The first copy of the original edition of “* The Letters of Co- 
lumbus,”’ in Latin, and printed in 1493, the year after the dis- 
covery of America, was recently sold in Cologne for 56,000 
marks ($1,650), the highest price ever paid fora single book in 
Germany. 

Mr. Gladstone was paid $1,250 for his article on “ Locksley 
Hall and the Jubilee”’ in the current Nineteenth Century. This 
suggests an interesting reflection. Say the article was about 
twenty pages in length, and there are about five hundred words 
on a page, which shows Mr. Knowles’ rate of pay to his most 
eminent coutributors to be about twelve cents a word. Speech, 
or rather writing, is certainly golden in this case, whatever 
silence may be elsewhere. 
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THE VISION OF GUTENBERG. 
The future passed 
Before his gaze in solemn majesty, 
With prophet’s eye he saw his printing press, 
The million-folded duplicate of thought, 
Of progress, fact and fancy. Sight took words: 
And thus he spake: 
“Its million tongues of sacred flame 
Shall terrify the tyrant Wrong; 
Its million double-edged swords 
Shall save the weak and slay the strong ;” 
Its million torches, bright with hope, 
Illume the moonless, starless night; 
Ite million thoughts, new born, full grown, 
Procure the future reign of light; 
Its million types on vellum trace 
The thoughts and deeds which glory gem ; 
Its million voices, trumpet-toned, 
Sway sceptre, throne and diadem ; 
Its million suns shall turn to day 
The night of ignorance obscure ; 
Its million altars, sanctified 
By burning truths, shall make men pure ; 
Its million steel-barbed spears of wrath 
Shall pierce Corruption’s coat of mail; 
Its million powers, by Heaven ordained, 
Make truth and liberty prevail ; 
Its million multiples of good, 
Increasing through all coming time, 
Shall usher in Earth’s paradise, 
And men be gods—oh, thought sublime!’ 
He ceased. The vision passed, 
And, like the blue Rhine rolling at his feet, 
He went forth to his toil and destiny. 
J. B. Cliamer, in * Poets of Printerdom.” 
-@- 


LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Connoisseur. Philadelphia. Bailey, Banks & Biddle. 

This is a neat monthly, well illustrated, and containing ex- 
cellent articles on art, culture and society. It reflects much 
credit on the taste, as well as the enterprise, of the establish- 
ment from which it comes. 

The Art Age. New York. Turnure & Gillis Bros. 

The Art Age contains many instructive articles, accompanied 
by some clever reproductions. This periodical is one of the 
most interesting of its class. 





Phrenological Journal. New York. Fowler & Wells Co. 

The current number leads off with an analysis of the mental 
and moral characteristics of the late John Roach. This unique 
periodical continues in every respect to be as interesting as 
ever. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. Wyman & 

Sons. 

The Paper World. Holyoke, Mass. Clark W. Bryan & Co, 
-e- 
IN THE COURTS. 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) Times has been sued for libel by 8. Chas. 
Sechelmore, ex-Chief of the Fire Department of that city. 
The charge grew out of a comment on the election in that 
town. 

A brother quill out West has been arrested for libel at the 
instance of-a widow whose husband recently crossed to the 
other shore. In speaking of the deceased husband the editor 
said that he had “gone toa happier home.’ We suppose that 
the editor lives in a State that has a libel law similar to the one 
in Pennsylvania, “the greater the truth the greater the libel.” 

Huntington (Pa.) Journal, 





Constable John W. Ricker, of Easton, has brought suit for 
$10,000 damages for libel against the Free Press, of that city. 
The article complained of stated that Ricker was “as fit for 
court constable as the cashier who is secretly stealing the 
bank’s funds.” 

In the suit for libel brought at London, England, by Dr. Bird, 
family physician of Lady Colin-Campbell, against Dr. Beider- 
mann, editor of Life, for publishing, under the caption of 
*“ Cockloly Bird,” an article imputing to Dr. Bird improper re- 
lations with his patient, the defendant was convicted. 

A libel suit was begun March 1, in the Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadelphia, agains the ** Press Company, Limited,” 
and one against Charles E. Warburton, the proprietor of the 
Evening Telegraph. The plaintiff in both suits is V. A. Witcher, 
a lawyer, of West Virginia, and he complains of the publica- 
tion in the Press and in the Evening Telegraph, of telegraph 
despatches in March, 1886, containing charges against his cha- 
racter, which charges he pronounces to be false and defamatory. 

* 


OBITUARY. 

Joseph Bingham, of the Indianapolis Sentinel, committed sui- 
cide, at the residence of his father, recently, by cutting his 
throat with a razor. Mr. Bingham was thirty-seven years of 
age, and leaves a widow and child. He had been suffering 
from insomnia. 





Josesph R. Smith, of Indiana, Pa., died February 23, aged 
seventy years. A few years ago he acquired an interest in the 
Indiana Weekly Messenger, and retained it until his death. He 
frequently held public office and was well thought of in his 
section. 

Zenas M. Crane, the widely-known papermaker, of Dalton, 
Mass., died March 12, aged seventy-two. He was the oldest son 
of Zenas Crane, the pioneer paper manufacturer of Berkshire. 
His father’s business having been transferred to him in 1842, 
Mr. Crane took a partner, James Brewer, and in the last forty- 
five years expanded it greatly. Their mills turned out colored, 
fine stationery, parchment, and bank-note paper ; the latter in- 
cluding nearly all of that variety used by the United States and 
several foreign governments. His personal ingenuity resulted 
in many valuable inventions, and from which he might have 
acquired a good sum had he not, in nearly every case, neglected 
to patent them. One instance was his idea of introducing into 
the fibre of bank bils numbers corresponding to their value, so 
as to make easily detected any fraudulent raising of their de- 
nomination. Conservative bankers advised him not to apply 
fora patent, so he did not. But some time afterward a plan of 
this kind was adopted by the Government. Then an English- 
man came forward to claim the invention as his. One bank, 
however, had adopted Mr. Crane’s design, so that the Govern- 
ment was saved from paying the royalty. Mr. Crane served in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and then, like his father and 
grandfather, became a member of the Governor’s Council. 

sinannalistionaniaiitinetdiiaasiatiarats 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 

The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 

per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. 3 Months.\6 Months... 1 Year. 


One Page, . . é ‘ $25 00 $70 00 |$125 00 | $200 00 
Half Page, . e ° ° ° 15 00 40 00 70 00 125 00 

uarter Page, ° ° ; 800 20 35 00 65 00 
Four Lines, . 1 00 25 450 9 00 


Cover Pages, $25 each month. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 


One Inch, > : ° ° 2 00 400 7 0 12 00 
Two Inches, ® . ‘ ° 3 00 700 2 00 20 00 


Three Inches, . . r > 400, 1000 18 00 35 00 
One Column, one-third of Page| 900 2500 45 00 70 00 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Address 
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WANTS. 

y ANTED—A YOUNG MAN (18) WHO HAS HAD THREE 

years’ experience wants a steady situation on a country 
daily or weekly newspaper. Is strictly temperate and reliable. 
Good reference furnished. Address 

O.8., care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

\ of two thousand inhabitants in Central Pennsylvania 
A subscription list of five hundred already secured. None but 


those having a fully equipped office, and needing no pecuniary 
aid, need apply. Address A. B. C., Williamsport, Pa. 








YOUNG MAN, PRACTICAL PRINTER (BOTH JOB 
and news), and who has had experience in local reporting 
etc., desires a permanent situation in a good office, in a live 
town. Capable of taking charge of same. Strictly temperate 
and reliable. References. State terms. Address 
PRINTER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





FOR SALE. 


S3 50 WILL BUY AN OLD-ESTABLISHED 
De x9) newspaper and job office, including machin- 
ery, type, material and building, in a town near Philadelphia. 
Apply to SUBURBAN, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

WILL BUY A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY 


$4,500 x 3 
er Tr?) Newspaper and Job Office (steam-power) in a 


booming railroad centre, near Philadelphia. Long established 
No risk. Chance of a lifetime. Address 
A. A., care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








IR SALE—KASTENBEIN TYPE-SETTING MACHINE. 
with pair of distributors. Used about a year by an even- 
ing paper, and abandoned only on account of late copy and 
short takes making its use impracticable. A bargain for any 
office with a steady supply of copy in long takes. Sets Brevier 
or Minion. Cost about $3,000; offefed at $1,000. Address 
TREASURER, Box 794, New York City. 





OR SALE—STOCK IN THE DAILY POST PRINTING 
and Publishing Co., of Camden, N. J., paying from six to 
fifteen per cent. Position of business manager, with good 
salary, to proper person. Fine business and brighter future. 
Address B. L. BONSALL, Camden, N. J., who desires to give 
his time to large real estate interests, and place the paper in 
= hands of those who will not allow its best interests to 
suffer. 








READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR __ 
QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 









Each press has a walnut | 
closet for holding paper, / 
ink, etc., and one 6-inch 
couee frame accompanies 

t. 


PRICES: 
8x33 in. bed, iron frame, $35 00 
16x33 *“* “* = a BO 00 
8x33 ** * without frame, 20 00 
_——_- °° = - 30 00 


MANUFACTURED 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| 











Cheap Envelopes are in great demand. 
Some cheap kinds are dear at any price ; 
made of a very common grade of wood 
paper, they are liable to break in the 


YANTED—A DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER IN A TowN | folds, while the fish-glue paste used on 


the flap is a serious objection to both 
one’s nose and tongue. Gum arabic has 
so greatly increased in price as to com- 
pel the Cheap Johns to substitute low- 
priced and objectionable ingredients in 
their manufactures. We find it is more 
satisfactory to use rag papers in our en- 
velopes, put them together with clean 
gum and pure dextrine, and then present 
goods which are a pleasure to handle 
and a delight to the senses. And the 
prices are not high either. One feature 
of our new cut in number sixes will be 
appreciated by printers, and make them 
jump up and down from sheer gladness. 
The side-folds reach quite up to the fold 
of the upper flap, thus leaving an almost 
entirely even surface upon which to print 
a business card on the upper left-hand 
corner of the face. 

You often require Envelopes of 
odd size to mail calendars, catalogues, 
pamphlets, etc., and find none ready 
made to your hand. Of course not, but 
it is a good thing to know where they 
are made, and so we inform you that in 
our factory we have all the appliances 
for making envelopes in odd sizes and 
odd shapes of different kinds of mate- 
rial. This is a new department and has 
been crowded with work ; but don’t fear, 
we can get the work out very quickly, 
and no unusual delay will occur. And 
then, our work-people are artists, the 
shapes are artistically modeled and the 
folds nicely laid over, so that the Enve- 
lope is a beauty, even though a very or- 
dinary thing. 


pam THE THOS. W. PRICE CO., 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE. 
505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


lrade Mark, 
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NEW TAPE FASTENER, 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 

DIRECTIONS FOR Ustnc.—Lap the tape, asif to sew it. Place 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the small end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turn and 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





20: 


Rk. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


« BRONZE + POWDERS * 


Superior and Unchangeable. 








FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


—< = 


No. 6,000 Rich Gold, - $2.50 Per Pound. 


“ 5,000 eo. 
“eon . a * 
‘_—_* « - ae 
‘——* * . mao + 
‘mae. .« - 1.00 * 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 

Orders promptly and carefully filled. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by | 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


6517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
erial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Jefinitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, ete. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, reyised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


CHE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, ete. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 
ING. Based on a New Plan of Measurement, and with 
detailed Prices for All Classes of Work. Second edition. 
Price, $1.00. 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


Thearm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, without lamp, 75 cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 Minor Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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TO TYPE FOUNDERS! 





WE OFFER FoR SALE 


THE PLANT OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


1,400 Steel Punches of new and original Job Faces. 

18,000 Matrices, including drives from the above Punches. 

60 Moulds and 6 Casting Machines. 

Affording an excellent opportunity for the establishment of 
a branch foundry in some one of the growing centres of the 


South and West. 
BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, 


January 1, 1887. JOHN K. ROGERS, Treas. 





ee FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 
h HUCHES STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 
Hundreds of testimonials furnished. Combination Base and 
Printing Plate Holder; a death-blow to expensive patent 
blocks; adapted to every printing office, with or without a 
stereotype outfit. Plate Job Type; anew labor-saving feature ; 
a revolution in the manufacture, price and sale of job display 
type; electrotype or type metal. The Press-Stereotyper does 
fine printing and stereotyping; a jobber—five sizes. The Im- 
proved Conical-Screw Quoin, for beveled or straight sidesticks. 
A Superior Circular Saw for the printing office—cheap and 
durable. M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 





D'¥5s. DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 
7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS, 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ CARD$+ AND + CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








ALEX. M’LEESTER. 
THE 


Cotuins & M’LEEsTER 
Type Founpry, 


No.705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOS. A. WILEY 


SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 
Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Late of Ledger Building. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 





NORWICH, CONN, 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





wren Srarzs Tyee Founpay, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of pa r: 4column 
folio, 5-column folio, A~ hh folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 





Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 
Superintendent. 








ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘rine "Sr printing presses and 
Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 


merits, they have oe themselyes the most accurate, reliable and du- 
e simplest and best counters made. They count as 


machinery. 


rable, as well ast 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. 


Can be attached by any 





person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


watching or attention. 
Late improvements in 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


rts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses’generally. In Philadelphia by 8. 8. MENAMIN, 


and others. Price, $10. 


Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester,N. Y. 
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THE COMET PRES»S. 


* 


SPECIALLY adapted for Engravers 

€ to prove Wood Cuts, and to take 

Transfers for Color Work. Printers 

will also find this Press very useful for 

taking Press Proofs to send out, or for 

short editions. Size Of chase, 6x9 inches. 
Larger sizes in preparation. 


PRICE, $15. 


R. S. MENAMIN. 


SPECIAL AGENT, 
547 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


New Machine for Stitching Books. 


T*« new Sewing Machine is adapted to 











stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
~. the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


——= PRICES :=— - 





Steam-Power Machine, Complete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pulleys, 860. 
Foot-Power Machine, with Stand and Table, - - - - - ~ - ~ 50. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
iwi Pay you to Investigate 515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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»»| PRINTING INK |«—<— 
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No. 95 BULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 


“RIVAL” PAPER CUPTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 








24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - Price $3100 
30-inch, “ “ 30 “ ee “ 125 
Large Sizes Built to Order. 


ec 


(HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 
such as a sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, 
etc. ; also has rule inserted in front and back tables. In 
design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 

material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This disc is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 















P. A. NOYES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


NOMA 
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ao ALG. ELLIOT. xt uv. B. MITCHELL. 


Pe 


A. G. ELLIOT & CU., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN. PAPER 


———— — << Sk a 
PAPER FOR 
PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 


DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 








SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 








° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° =) ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


4 GODFREY & Co. + 
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Rh. S. MENAMIN’S WROUGHT-IRON CHASES 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 




















































































z Pair of Twin Chases. (es may a ™ 
~ No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inéide, Price, pair. i 
e 1, Tx 21 15 x 8% $10 00 i 
my 2, 20 X 25 18 x 10% 11 00 i 
“<6 24x 29 2 x 12% 12 00 if 
(4 26 x 34 2334 x 15 13 00 i 
¥ ? 5, 29 x 42 26% x 19 14 00 it 4 
_ 6, 32 x 47 2034 x 2134 15s Ww 
Zz 7, 35 x 51 3244 x 2344 17 i 
ee 38 x 55 31g x 25%4 18 50 , = 2 
a Cg, 41 x 60 3814 x 27% 20 00 a —-——-' 

PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARB. 
z Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. CEE a ip ae 
= Ne Size of Pair, over ali Size each, inside. Price, pair. h 
— 1, 7x 2l 15 x 8% $13 50 
% 2, 20 x 25 18 x 10% 14 50 
* 3, vA x 29 22 x 12% 15 
oi! 26 x 34 2334 x 15 16 50 
2 5, 29 x 42 26% x 19 17 50 
= 6, 32 x 47 2934 x 2134 19 00 
x ( 7, 35 x 51 3244 x 2344 20 53 
ol ) 8, 38 x 55 3544 x 2534 22 00 —— = 
= 9, 41x00 B84 x 2734 23 Ww 

BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
Zz Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. a aa VEN Ne ge ML 
= No Size each, over all Size each, inside. Price, each hy 3 
- 1, 17 x 21 Ib xlg9 $8 00 
a} s 2 x is x23 8 50 
- 3, 24x 29 2 x2 9 00 
= «4 26 x 34 2334 x 3134 9 50 
= 5, 29 x 42 26% x 39% 10 00 
_ 6, 2 x 47 2934 x 44% 11 00 
s 7, 35 x 51 B2% x 484% 2 wo 
“ 8, 38 x 55 35% x 52% 13 00 conor ma 
= 9, 41 x 0 3844 x 5T 14 00 meenen CRAG 
- Skeleton Chase. TT oy Noe PEO RLS 
S No Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each, 
ae t x2 15 x19 5 00 
es 20 x 25 18 x2 5 50 
inl er. . 24x 2 x27 6 00 
z 4, 26 x 34 23% x 315% 6 
“~ 5, 29x 4 2634 x 3954 753 
Sle, 32 x 47 29% x 4434 8 00 
- 7, 35 x 51 B24 x 48% 9 0 
AR), 38 x 55 35% x 52% 10 00 
=x 9 41 x 60 38% x 5714 11 00 
NEWS CHASE. 

- News Chase. <i] ae eal ta - ny Te 
+ No Sise each, over all Size each, inside. Price, each f | 1 
Ro, It x 21 5 x19 $5 00 \ ' 
i}e 20 x 25 18 x2 6 00 h 
= 3, 24x 29 2 x2 700 th } 
# ¢ 4, 26 x 34 2334 x 31% 8 00 il i 
4) 6, 29 x 42 2634 x 3934 9 0 i ; 
s ? 6, 32 x 47 2034 x 4434 10 00 1 i 
20% 35 x 51 3244 X 4814 11 00 it | 
58, 38 x 55 351g x 5244 12 00 =) _# j 
x ¢ 9, 41 x 60 } 





38% x 576 13 00 ~ 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 1% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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alverte Gal avs 























PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


g SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00| Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


6 x10 inches inside, . . . $200] 9x14 inches inside, . . . $2 75| 14x 20 inches inside, . . . $4 00 
83 x 13 vig . . - 250)10x16 Ke e+ o COMI DS - « \ sae 
12x18 os +e 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

Cie Tb teen kk ke oe etc, BOO Re ce ee wr ek Oe 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50] Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 
- --— -_ .a 





: + 


THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, | 











» BOOK, JOB Kem NEWSPAPER GALLEYS va 
SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


R. Ss MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














PRiNTERS’ CIRCULAR. 19 








HE KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. It is 

geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (32 inches) with but little labor. The 

momentum of the fly-wheel is, in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 


The machine is constructed of the best materials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con- 
venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are Compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 

Built in one size only ; cuts 22 inches square, 34% inches in depth. 


Price, . . . 8300. Boxing, . . . $810. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








20 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS 








hana 


PMMHE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably knownto Lithographic 

Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 

the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 

following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 

PHILADELPAIA, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. 8. MENAMIN :—DBAR Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 
which we deem superior to any others now in use, hey are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R.S. MENAMIN :—Dear Srr—I have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DovAt & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


>; ae ++ 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2 Bed 24%*34, . 8145. No. 3, Bed 28x42, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 8, $8. 
—~> ++ <-> > —_—— 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











